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DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
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‘KNUWZLEDGE IS POWER—IS WEALTH—IS HONOR.” 
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Mr. Evtror—Herewith accompanying is an 
Address of Rev. M . Brown, Principal of Jefferson 
College, which, if it meet the design of your pa- 

r, you will please insert, and oblige a friend.— 
Jefferson College contains, at prescnt, about 230 
students, and: presents advantagesto young men 
perhaps equal to any similar institution in the 
west. The parental address of its principal de- 
serves more thanone perusal, P. 


ADDRESS 


Delivered to the Graduates in Jefferson Col- 
lege, Penn. at the Anniversary Com- 
mencement, Sept. 27, 1832. 


BY MATTHEW BROWN, D. D. PRESIDENT. 

Youne GENTLEMEN :—It is not possible, in 
the few moments allotted to this address, to 
present an entire summary of practical in- 
struction, or even glance at the various topics 
which might be profitably discussed. 1 will 
confine my remarks principally to one point, 
and may I not indulge the hope, that what 
shall now be addressed to you at this interest- 
ing crisis, and for the last time, will be heard 
with attention, and make some suitable and 
Jasting impressions on your minds? 

The subject to which I would specially in- 
vite and urge your attention, as being in 
itself of great importance, and admitting the 
most universal application in practice, is 
rrotu. The importance of a strict and con- 
stant regard for Truth, through the whole 
course of your lives. 

Truth is a term, which, though in general 
use, and, as we might suppose, easily under- 
stood, is not so easily defined. Philosophers in 
every age have been puzeled to give a satis- 
factory definition. Pilate put the question 
to him who is Truth itself, “What is truth?” 
No answer was returned by the Divine Teach- 
er, who never refused to instruct the honest 
inquirer, but did not deign to gratify vain cu- 
tiosity or philosophic pride. 

The difficulty of coming toa decision, and 
the diversity of opinions on this point, have 
led some to an avowal of absolate scepticism, 
and to deny that there is any truth in the 
universe. e chief catise of the difficulty 
and difference of opinion on this subject is, 
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that the term is used to denote very different 
ideas, and consequently no one definition will 
equaily apply to all. 

Truth is sometimes used to denote the real 
nature of things themselves. This may be 
called truth of things, or the relation of 
things. 

Sometimes it denotes the “conformity of 
our ideas or apprehensions to the nature of 
things.” In this sense we say our ideas or 
apprehensions are agreeable to truth. Some- 
times, and more commonly, it denotes the 
conformity of words or signs to the things 
which they are designed to represent. In 
this sense we say a proposition is a true prop- 
osition. Lastly, “Truth denotes the agree- 
ment of our words or actions with our own 
ideas, thoughts, or desires—this last is strictly 
termed veracity.”* 

Truth, then, is the basis of all knowiedge 
and science, duty and happiness. Considered 
in its various aspects, it is of the greatest im- 
portance, and admits of universal application. 
Thus mathematical science is a just exhibi- 
tion of the properties and relations of numbers 
and quantity, as they really are. Natural 
science exhibits the nature and properties of 
matter as they really are. Moral science is 
founded on the nature and relations of man 
to the objects around him—especially to his 
fellow creatures and his God. Theological 
science is an account of the Great Supreme, 
his adorable perfections, and the eternal rela- 
tions we sustain to him, as these things really 
are. Hence it is not without good reison 
that eminent philosophers-have selected the 
principle of truth, or “ the relations and fitness 
of things,” as the foundation of all moral obli- 

tion. 

The truth of things lies at the foundation of 
all our interests; and in all the relations and 








with safety and success. A knowledge of the 
true state of his patient, is necessary to the pliy- 
sician. The same principle will apply to the 
lawyer, the legislator, and to every profession 
in life. Our very existence and most ordinary 
comforts depend on a knowledge and belief ot 
the truth, with regard to the objects around us, 
our food, our clothing, the means of subsis- 
tence and protection. Misapprebension or 
falsehood in these respects, would prove ruin- 
ous to ourselves and others. 

Even the fictions of the poet or painter have 
no real excellence, not impart any real pleas- 
ure, only when conformed to the real nature 
of things. To say of any poem or descrip- 
tion that it is unnatural, is to pronounce its 
condemnation, 

In the moral world, the truth concerning 
the Supreme Being, his attributes, counsels, 
and the relations we sustain to him and to an 
eternal state, is, of all things, most interesting 
to us—indispensable to our duty and our hap- 
piness. Here error is dangerous and de- 
structive in proportion to tie infinite magni- 
tude ofits object, and yet, strange infituation ! 
it ison these awfully interesting concerns, 
many persons are most disposed to be scepti- 
cal and indifferent to the truth, Men are 
generally careful to examine, and desirous to 
know, the true state of things with regard to 
all their worldly interests, but on subjects 
which concern their intellectual natures and 
their eternal destiny, multitudes manifest « 
most stupid indifference, are willing to remain 
in astate of uncertainty, and even close their 
eyes against the light. On this subject above 
all others, let me urge you to weigh well the 
importance of truth, to cherish a sincere de- 
sire to know it, “to seek for it as silver, ani 
search fur it as for hidden treasures .” 

On every subject, and in every department 


employments of life, a correct knowledge of| of knowledge, study to know the exact truth. 
things, as they are, is necessary to our activ-| Never allow yourselves to be contented with 


ity, safety, usefulness and happiness. 

A knowledge of the true state ofhis farm, and 
the means of cultivating it to the best advan- 
tage, isnecessary to the successful operations 
of the farmer. A knowledge of the true state 
of the markets,enables the merchant to trade 





*Dr. Dwight, to whom the author is indebted 
for several thoughts in this address. 


| 





superficial, vague, or imperfect ideas; but 
in all your studies, endeavor to form accurate 
and distinct conceptions. A principal design 
of most of the studies to which you have been 
attending, is to discipline the mind, and train, 
it tohabits of attention, close and accurate in-~ 
vestigation. Let this habit be retained and 
improved through your whole lives. There is. 
need for caution on this point. The present 
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age, though distinguished for improvement in 
the arts, and for the variety and general diffu- 
sion of kngwledge, may be considered inferior 
to some former ages, for vigorous thought and 
profound erudition. The very facility which 
is afforded for the acquisition of knowledge, 
is unfavorable to those habits of close inves- 
tigation and laborious thinking, which 
strengthen the faculties of the mind, 

The general diffusion of knowledge, also, 
lhowever desirabie in other respects, has a ten- 
dency to produce a superficial literature.— 
Tlie vast multiplication of books, the maga- 
zines, literary journals, abridgements, &c., 
with which the literary world is deluged, tends 
to distract the attention, and presents iempta- 
tioas to hasty and superficial reading. To 
guard against those habits which tend to dis- 
sipite and debilitate the mind, accustom your- 
selves to systematic and scientific research. 
Let the “light reading” of the day, of which 
you ought not to be wholly ignorant, be for 
relaxation and amusement, and not the busi- 
ness of your lives; and let no subject worthy 
of serious attention, be dismissed until you 
have examined it to the foundation. 

In our researches after truth, we ought 
carefully to consider the limited nature of 
our own powers, and never indulge in vague 
hypotheses on subjects beyond the reach of the 
human faculties. ‘The substitution of hypoth- 
esis for fact, has been the bane of philosophy 
from the earliest period, but in nothing has it 
proved so injurious, as on the subject of moral 
and religious truth. 

Ilappily for us, on this all-important sub- 
Jvet we are not left to uncertain conjecture. 
We have received a revelation from heaven, 
sealed by the authority of Him who is Truth 
itself, Without this, what could we do?— 
What conld we know with any certainty, of 
things which most deeply concern us? On 
this “subj ‘ct what can mere human philos- 
ophy do? What has it ever done? How 
dark its conceptions! how weak its sanctions! 
howcold and comfortless, to a mind longing 
afier immortality, and anxious for its eternal 
destiny! Here revelation comes seasonably 
to our aid. It unfolds the glorious character 
of the Great Supreme, and the way of recon- 
ciliation to him, our offended sovereign. It 
does what philosophy never did, and never 
professed to do; it reaches and renovates the 
heart, and imparts purity and peace to the 
troubled spirit. Human philosophy confines 
its views principally to this world. Divine 
philosophy takes a nobler flight—her course 
is directed to the heavens. Philosophy 
can only heave a sigh, a longing sigh, 
after immortality. Eternity is to her an un- 
known vast, and doubt, uncertainty or des- 
pair, is the result ofall her inquiries.” Reve- 
lation dispels this darkness. It has “brought 
life and immortality to light.” It not only) 
“intimates eternity to man,” but opens for 
his admission, glorious mansions in the hea- 
vens. hither she conducts him, and never 
leaves him until, having introdueed him to 
the seeiety of angels, she fixes his eternal] 
Fesidenee among the spirits of the just.” 








Favored, then, as you are, with this divine 
and heavealy truth, let your minds be ever: 
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open for its reception. Beware of that scep- 
ticism which is abroad in the world. Under 
the specious pretence of liberality of senti- 
ment, freedom of inquiry, and opposition to 
bigotry and superstition, it would confound 
truth and falsehood, and subvert the very foun- 
dation of all moral obligation. 

More absurd and dangerous sentiments nev- 
er were advanced, than those now so common 
and fashionable, “error is innocent—man is 
not accountabie for his belief”’—and that it 
matters not what he believes on the subject of 
morality and religion, provided he be sincere. 
Who more sincere and zealous than miserable 
pagans, whose false apprehensions of the 
Deity, have led them to worship devils, beasts, 
reptiles, stocks and stones, and whose horrid 
practices are the legitimate consequences of 
their belief and opinions? Error in practice 
is the inseperable consequence of error or 
falsehood in principle, on all subjects which 
admit of practical application. And as the 
consequences of erroneous and false opinions 
are pernicious, so such opinions are them- 
selves evil, and in most cases resolvable into 
moral depravity. It is obvious to common 
observation, that the decisions of the judge- 
ment are powerfully biased by the dispositions 
of the heart. When, therefore, truths are 
presented to which the temper and disposition 
of the mind are opposed, it is easy to see how 
readily the judgement may be perverted, truth 
rejected, ahd opinions formed, utterly errone- 
ous and contrary to the plainestevidence. In 
this way, unbelief or rejection of the truth, 
hecomes a practical sin of the heart. This is 
the view of the sacred scriptures; “men love 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
are evil.” They reject the truth, because 
they will not receive it in the love of it. This 
also is the view of sound philosophy, and on 
this principle we may account for all the infi- 
delity which exists where the light of the gos- 
pel shines. 

In your intercourse with the world you will 
frequently be annoyed by the sentiments to 
which we have adverted, and we desire to put 
you on your guard against their poisonous, 
influence. We would not discourage free 
inquiry on any subject, nor have you rest 
your opinions on the dicta ofany men on earth. 
Examine and judge for yourselves. Nor is it 
our design to intimate that all errcrs are 
equally dangerous, nor to encourage an ex- 
clusive persecutifig spirit towards those who 
may differ from us in opinion. ‘To require a 
perfect agreement of opinion on every subject, 
as the basis of union and eonfidence, would 
exclude all Christian forbearance, and lead 
to the dissolution of all society. 

At the same time, we desire you should 
highly appreciate the truth. Search for it 
with dilligence and impartiality, and when 
you have found it, hold it fast and contend for 
it with a zeal proportionate with its impor- 
tance. Especially search the scriptures, the 
only iafallible standard of truth and duty.— 
This is an oracle which will never deceive you. 
[tutters no vague and uncertain responses. 
{ts declarations on the subject of duty are 
/plain to every understanding—certain and 
‘unchangeable as the throne of God. On 


whatever subject you may feel indifferent, re- 
member that this is your life. Hold it fast, 
contend for it at every hazard, and let the 
weight of your influence be employedi in diffu- 
sing its blessings around you. 

As it is important to understand and _re- 
ceive the truth of things on all subjects; in 
connection with this, let me urge the strictest 
attention to the truth of veracity in all your 
words and actions. 

The truth of veracity, as has. been stated, 
is the conformity of our words or actions to 
the thoughts or ideas we intend to convey.— 
Every assertion which does not correspond 
with the truth of things, is a false assertion. 
But every such assertion, though in itself un- 
true, is not a breach of veracity. It may 
arise from ignorance, misinformation, or in- 
advertence, and we say it isa mistake, as 
there was no intention to deceive. Still 
there may be blame arising from negligence, 
inattention, or even unwillingness to attend 
to the evidence which ‘was attainable, and 
the degree of guilt must,be measured by the 
importance of the subject, and the means of 
information. But when words or actions are 
used with a design to deceive and mislead 
others, this is a violation of veracity,—a lie, 
criminal in the sight of Ged and men. 

Veracity may be violated not only directly 
by words, but by signs and actions; bv breach 
of contract insincerely made, or afterwards 
violated; by uttering a proposition literally 
true, yet in manner and circumstances calcu- 
lated to mislead; by concealing part of the 
truth ; by equivocation, coloring, exaggeration ; 
by hints and looks, by gestures, inuendoes; 
by circulating the tales of others known to be 
false; by listening to them with attention and 
approbation ; by neglecting to defend the ab- 
sent against unjust aspersions, and in a thou- 
sand ways not to be particularly enumerated. 
On this point you cannot be too scrupulous, 
nor too cautious. All persons agree in the 
reprobation of falsehood, and yet no evil is 
more universally prevalent. It affects the 
whole intercourse of society. The maxims 
of the world, the commerce of the world, its 
flatteries and censures, are generally full of 
deception and falsehood. 

There is one species of lies very prevalent, 
and, I am sorry to say, in ourown country; I 
mean partyand political lies. There are men 
who would be ashamed to utter a falsehood 
on othet subjects, who appear to have no hes- 
itation in circulating, if not originating, the 
grossest falsehoods to promote the interests 


the Jesuits, that the “end justifies the means.” 
Some are’not ashamed openly to advocate the 
principle, and have seriously maintained, that 
truth itself required that the quantum of lies: 
on the one side should be balanced by an equal 
amount on the other; and thus that men 
ought to lie for the sake ofthe truth. On such 
principles and praetices, it is hoped you will 
ever frown with abhorrence—as mean omy 
dishorable as they are wicked. 

There is perhaps no form in which false. 
hood presents a more hateful aspect, than that 
of slander—willfully and maliciously assail- 





ing the character and reputation of others.— 








oftheir party. They act on the principle of 
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A good name is more valuable than all 
riches, and the wilfui slanderer, who, to grati- 
fy his envy or his thalice, endeavors to destroy 
the fair reputation of another, is more crimi- 
nal than the thief or the robber. 


“Who steals my purse steals trash, 
’Tis something, nothing—’tis mine, ’tis his, 
And has been slave to thousands. 
But he who filches from me my good name; 
Robs me of that which not enriches tim, 
But makes me poor indeed.” 


Nor is it only the direct and palpable slan- 
der which is to be detested. There is some- 
thing still more mean, and wicked, and per- 
nicious, in those sly insinuations and ambig- 
uous hints, which subject an envied or hated 
individual to suspicion, and effect the destruc: 
tion of character and usefulness with more 
fatal success, than a direct attack. Against 
such methods of assault thete is no defence. 
Inthe case of the direct liar and slanderer, 
there is something tangible; The slanderer 
may be arraigned, his slanders exposed, and 
the envenomed darts made to revert on his 
own head. But against those suspicions and 
whispers, which circulate through society, 
like a pestilential gas through the atmosphere, 
there is no protection. 


Absentum qui rodit amicum, 
‘Qui non defendit, alio culpante; salutos 

Qui captat risus hominum, famamque dicacis; 

Fingere qui non visa potest ; commissa tacere 

Qui nequit: hic niget, est; hunc tu, Romane, 

caveto. 

To fortify yourselves against an evil so 
prevalent and so injurious, endeavor to fix in 
your minds a solemn and habitual sense of 
the importance of truth. Remember that 
veracity is essential to the very existence of 
socicty. Without veracity there could be no 
confidence; and without confidence all bu- 
siness and intercourse would be interrupted, 
and the whole texture of society be dissolved. 
Even a band of robbers could not be kept 
together, without some degree of mutual con- 
fidence. Remember that the obligation to 
speak the truth, and nothing but the truth, is 
imperative at all times, and in all cases.— 
‘Other duties may vary with circumstances, but 
truth is immutable and eternal. 

Let it be the fixed purpose of your minds 
to speak the truth, and never to swerve from 
the strictest veracity, whatever may be the 
consequence. If through misapprehension, 
or misinformation, you should be led into 
error, be always candid to acknowledge it, and 
prompt to repair the injury you may unintén- 
tionally have done to others. But let no man 
ever have it in his power to charge you with 
intentional falsehood. 

Endeavor to maintain the strictest integrity 
in all your conduct, that you may be guarded 
against saying or doing any thing which you 
may be, afterwards, tempted to conceal or de- 
ny. QOne vice usually draws many others in 
its train; and prevaricationi and falsehood, in 
most cases, may be traced to some previous 
im prudence or misconduct: 

In your intercourse with othets, and in the 
social circle, let your conversation be strictly 
guarded. See that your communications be 
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not only strictly true, but useful—calculated 
to impart some useful information, or some 
innocent pleasure: Beware of intermeddling 
in the affairs of others, or talking of the per- 
sons ot characters of the absent, or retailing 
anecdotes of private history: ‘Talk of things; 
said Dr. Rush, not of persons. 

There is need of special caution in speaking 
of enemies. It is almost impossible to do 


impartial justice in speaking of those who_ 


If pos- 


have injured us, or whom we dislike. 
sible, do justice to their virtues and talents, 
and if you cannot commend, avoid censuring, 
except in self-defence. 

Be cautious in making promises. Consid- 
ercarefully, whether they are lawful, wise, or 
practicable. Promises made rashly, or under 
the influence of passion and strong feeling, 
are apt to be disregarded. 


Observe the strictest punctuality in all your | 
appointments, and in the fulfilment of the | 


duties expected of you, whether you have 
made a positive engagement or not. Be al- 
ways at your post at the proper time. You 
cannot imagine how much this adds to the 
real dignity ofcharacter, and how much confi- 
dence it inspires. A man in other respects 
of very moderate attainments, will be sure to 


command respect, who is remarkable for his | 


punctuality. On the contrary, when a man 
is inattentive and careless in this respect— 
when he has been the means of frequent dis- 
appointment, and though there has been no 
design to deceive, his character will suffer, 
and his respectability and usefulness will be 
greatly lessened. 

On this point I would strongly recommend 
for your imitation, the example of that vene- 
rable man, so long a pillar and an ornament in 
this institution, whom we have so lately fol- 
lowed to the grave. He was regular as the 
sun—punctual to a moment to his engage- 
ments: Ever at his post, and during the long 
period of his services, never the occasion of 
delay or disappointmentto hisclass. But he 
is gone!—That placid countenance, and ven- 
erable form, which so often cheered and hon- 
ored these occasions, we shallsee nomore. It 
is aselemn voice to us. “Be ye also rea- 


dy. 


In fine, beware of trifling with the truth in| 


any manner and on any occasion: by equivo- 
cation; by evasion or exaggerating ; by sport- 
ive jests which are not according to truth; 
by retailing anecdotes of slander, or by listen- 
ing tothem with attention and apparent pleas- 
ure. At this important crisis of your 
lives, when your character and destiny 


through all future existence may receive | 


a direction from the decision and purpo- 
ses ot this hour, you are affectionately and sol- 
emnly entreated to make truth the great ruling 
principle or your lives. 

Consider yourselves always in the presence 
of the God of truth, whose character is, that 
he cannot lie. Commit yourselves to him; 
implore his aid, counsel, and protection, and 
he will conduct you safely through the dan- 
gers of life. Take his Word as your only cer- 
tain standard and rule of action. Wherever 
you go, and whatever your employment, let 
this be your companion and guide. It will 


never deceive you. In every changing scenc 
‘through which you may have to pass, you will 
‘find this still the same. Consult it in prosper- 
ity; resort to it in trouble. Let this be your 
shield in the midst of dangers, and your conso- 
lation in death. Abandoning this, you give 
yourselves to the winds and the waves witl- 
jout rudder and withoutcompass. ‘This gone, 
jall is lost and lost forever. 


*Samuet Mitier, A. M., Professor of Mathe- 
|matics and Natural Philosophy . This important 
station he occupied from the organizution of the 
College, with high reputation for fidelity and tal- 
ents asa professor; amiableness and dignity of 
character as a manand a Christian. He retained 
in a remarkable degree his vigor of body and mind 
until he resigned his office, and relinquished hrs 
professional labors, when he began rapidly to de- 
cline. He died onthe 8th of June, 1832. in the 
73d year of his age. 





Natura Evipence or Derry.—*There 
isaGod! The herbs of the valley, the cedars 
of the mountain, bless him—the insect sport 
in his. beams—the elephant salutes him with 
the rising orb of day—the bird sings him in 
the foliage—the thunder proclaims him in the 
heavens—the ocean declares his immensity— 
man alone has said,*There is no God,’ 

“Unite in thought, at the same instant, thie 
most beautiful objects in nature; suppose that 
| you see at once all the hours of the day, and 
all the seasons of the year; a morning of spring, 
jand a morning of autumn; a night bespangled 
with stars, and a night covered with clouds; 
| meadows enamelled with flowers, forests hoa- 
\ry with snow, fields gilded by the tints of an- 
)tumn; then alone you will have a just concep- 
jtion of the universe. While you are gaziny 
,on that sun which is plunging under thre vault 
of the west, another observer admires bis 
emerging from the gilded gates of the east. 
| By what inconceivable magic does that aged 
star, which is sinking fatigued and burning in 
ithe shades of the evening, appearat the same 
instant fresh and humid with the rosv dew of 

the morning? At every instant of the day th: 
glorious orb is at once rising—r splendent at 
noonday, and setting in the west; or rather 
oursenses deceive us, and there is, properly 
speaking, no east, or south, or west, in the 
world. Every thing reduces ittelf to one sin- 
igle point, from whence the King of Day sends 
forth at once a tripple lightin one single sub- 
stance. Tho bright splendor is perhaps that, 
which nature can present that is most beau- 
tiful: for while it gives us an idea of the per 
petual magnificence and resistless power o 


God, it exhibits, at the same time, a shininy 
image of the glorious Trinity -Chateaubriand. 
VANITY. 

I gazed upon a female form 

| As youth and wealth had found her, 

|The glow upon her check was warm, 

| And beauty’s charm was round her. 


| Her eye was bright, her brow was, fair, 
But something still was waasing-—- 
Vanity had made its inroads there, 
The thought—the wing were wanting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
———————————————————— 
Written for the Literary Cabinet. 

THE SCIENCE OF CHYMISTRY. 


Cuymistry is, strictly speaking, a branch of 
Natural Philosophy. Butas matter is endowed 
with two kinds of properties, namely, physical— 
or snch as are attended with sensible motion, and 
chymical—or suchas are not attended generally 
with sensible motion, the phenomena of these two 
kinds of properties presents us with the twe scien- 
ces, Navuran Pattosopny and Cuymistry.— 
'The physical properties of matter are divided into 
essential and secondary. The first are called es- 
sential, because they exist in all bodies; the sec- 
ond are termed secondary, because they are not 
necessary to the existence of bodies, The egsen- 
tin} properties are extension, impenetrability, mo- 
Lility, divisibility, inertia, attraction, &e. The 
secondary proverties are opacity, tramspareney, 
lardnes, softness, color, weight, solidity, fluidity, 
&e. Most ofthe secondary properties depend up- | 
onthe operation of the two opposite prine*ples o¢ 
attraction and repulsion. To understand how 





bodies of a similar nature may unite, we must 
suppose them to beendowed with the attraction | 
of cohesion, or the attraction of gravitation,— | 
which are to be referred to the First Great Cause. | 
The attraction of cohesion is distinguished from 
the attrvetion of gravitation, by its acting only 
atinsensible distances; whereas, the attraction of 
eravitation, or terrestrial attraction, acts be- 
tween the particles of all matter, at what dis- 
tance soever they may be placed. 

Matter is alsosubject to another kind ofattrac- 
tion, entled chymical attraction—or, chymical 
affinity. It differs from the attraction of cohesion 
by its being exerted upon particles of a different 
nature; it also acts only at insensible distances, 
The integrant particles of matter are united by 
the attraction of cohesion; the ultimate particles, 
by chymical affinity. Chymistry is that science 
which has for its object a knowledge of the com- 
position and properties of bodies, with their ef- 
fects on each other. 

Near the time when chymistry first began to be 





onltivated as a science, a certain class arose, who | 
called theselves Alebymists. They had in view | 
the discovery of an Elixir, or Panacea, that) 
would prolong life to an indefinite period ; an Al- 
cahest, or universal menstrnum; an universal fer- | 
ment, and many other absurdities. But while | 
men of science were busily engaged in the study | 
of alchymy, and laboring in the labyrinths of 
dl irkness and error, aray of truth would eccasion- | 
ally shine forth, and partially dispel the gloom. | 

A knowledge of chymistry enables an admirer 
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diurnal revolutionsof the earth, and the conse- 
quences produced thereby—day, night, and the 
changes of the seasons. But it remains for the 
chymist to explain the different processes exhibit- 
ed onthe earth’ssurface, the changes produced 
by heat and light on vegetation, chrystalization, 
&e. It belongsto the chymist to explain the 
causes of the different states of bodies ;the solidity 
of some; the liquid and gaseous forms of others .— 
The laws of chymistry are not less magnificent 
than those by which the planets execute their sev- 
eral revolutions: and they admit of closer applica- 
tion, and are more immediately connected with 
the ordinary concerns and occupations of life. 

Chymistry is subservient to many of the wants 
and Juxuries of life. Few persons are ignorant of 
the benefits which have resulted from the inven- 
tion of the steam engine, by Watt; the first idea 
of which he received while attending the chymi- 
cal Lectures of Dr. Black. The view of the theo- 
ry of latent heat, inculcated by that great chym- 
ist, led to the discovery of this great automaton of 
power. 

The successful manufacture of porcelain, by Mr. 
Weilgewood, hasbeen no less dependant on this 
science. It has become a source of wealth to ma- 
ny; and it gives employment to thousands of per- 
sous in Great Britain, who would probably, oth- 
erwise, be forced to live by public charity. 

We may also mention the safety lamp of Sir 
Humphrey Davy, as an improvement of modern 
invention,whereby many lives are saved annually. 

Many other improvements of modern invention 
might be enumerated, but the bare mention of 
them, would extend this article to too great a 
length .-—The science, which, of all others, is the 
most interesting and useful, from our dependance 
on it for the means of existence, is Agriculture. — 
The vegetable and animal kingdoms agree in the 
possession of a living principle. Every individual 
ofeither kingdom is regularly organized, and re- 
quires an increasing supply of food suitable to 
its nature. By the aid of chymistry we 
are enabled to analyze the different soils» 
and determine the different kinds of earth, best 
suited to particular vegetables; thereby enabling 
the practica] agriculturalist to arrive at correct 
conclusions, of utility to him. Chymistry will 
also afford a language to agriculturalists,by which 
they can communicate with each other, and trans- 
mit to future generations, the result of their ex- 
perience; which fromthe Babel-like confusion of 
terms, is at present almost impossible. 

Inthe study and practice of Medicine, the ad- 
vantages to be derived from chymistry are incal- 
culable. When we consider the self-meving ma- 
chine, man—the various changes that are contin- 
ually taking place—that every pulse which beats, 


of Nature and Nature’s laws to take a sublime| presents us with a chymical phenomenon,—we 


Phenome. | cannot but perceive the connection between the 


na, totally incomprehensible to an ordinary ob- two branches of science. The conversion of crude 


view, at once striking and instructive. 


server, are rendered familiar to one possessed of| matterinto chyle, the changes that take place in 


a knowledge of its principles. It tends to expand | 


the mental faculties—tostrengthen the intellectu- | 
al and moral powers—and, by leading us into a 
knowledge of the beauty, and order, and harmo- 
ny ofnature, it serves to tranquilize the mind, 
and exalt it toa just sense ofthe power and wis- 
dom of the Divine Author of the Universe. 
Natural Philosophy teaches us a knowledge of 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, the annual and 





the lungs, by which it is converted into arterial 
blood, or fitted for the nourishment and growth of 
the body, are well deserving ofour attention. 

Dyeing and printing calico cannot be carried on 
to advantage, without a knowledge of this most 
useful science, Every process is chymical; not a 
color is imparted, without chymical affinity being 
brought into operation. 

Thus we may perceive how necessary it is to 


| 


the improvement of the means afforded by nature 
toman, that this science receive an early and 
close attention. Itisone ofthe most important 
branches of human knowledge; the more impor- 
tant, asitis intimately connected with the every 
day concerns and duties of life, and the means of 
living, and of living well. ALPHA. 
Sarem, O, Jan. 5. 
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Ancient Institutions. 











From Anacharsis’ Travels in Greece. 
THE AREOPAGUS. 


The Areopagus is the most ancient, and 
yet the most upright of the tribunes establish- 
ed at Athens. 1t sometimes assembles in the 
royal portico, but in general the place of 
meeting is on an eminence at a small distance 
fnom the citadel, ina kind of hall defended 
from the weather only by a rusticroof. The 
number of senators is unlimited, and their pla. 
ces are held for life. The archons, or chief 
magistrates, are admitted into this court after 
their office is expired, but not till they have 
proved that they have discharged their duty 
with equal zeal and fidelity. 

The origin of this court is traced back to the 
time of Cecrops; but it is indebted for one 
more noble to Solon, who invested it with the 
superintendence of morals, which it enjoyed 
till the time of Pericles. ‘This tribunal shew- 
ed not only the greatest firmness in punishing 
crimes, but the nicest circumspection in the 
reformation of morals; nor did it ever employ 
chastisement till advice and menaces were 
slighted. It acquired both the esteem and 
love of the people, even while it exercised 
the most absolute power. Its present juris- 
diction is, properly spaking, confined to mur- 
der, maiming, poisoning, firing of buildings, 
and someother iess considerable offences.— 
When the case is murder, the second archon 
receives the informations, lays them before 
the Areopagus, takes his plnce among the 
judges, and pronounces with them the punish- 
ment preseribed by the laws, engraven on a 
column. 

Trials in the Arcopagus are preceded by 
tremendous ceremor.ies. The parties, placed 
amid the bleeding sacrifices, take an oath, 
which they confirm by dreadful imprecations 
against themselves and families. They call to 
witness the inexorable Eumenides, who, from 
a neighboring templededicated to their wor- 
ship, seems to listen to their invocation, and 
prepare to punish the perjured. 

Afier this they proceed to trial, in which 
truth alone is entitled to present herself to 
the judges, who dread eloquence no less than 
falsehood. ‘The advocates must scrupulous- 
ly banish from their harangues all exordia, 
digressions, and every ornament of style; nay, 
even the language ofsentiment: that language 
which influences the imagination, and has so 
great a power over commiserating minds.— 
Passion would paint itself in vain in the eyes 
and gestures of the orator, sinee the Areopa- 
gus generally holds its assemblies during the 
night. 

The question having been sufficiently dis- 








cussed, the judges deposit in silence their 
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suffrages in two urns; one of which is called 
the urn of death, the other the urn of mercy. 
When the numbers are equal, an inferior offi- 
cer adds, in favor of the accused, the suffrage 
of Minerva. 

The reputation this tribunal has enjoyed 
for so many centuries, is founded on_ proofs 
that will transmit its fame to succeeding ages. 
Innocence, summoned to appear before it, ap- 
proaches without apprehension; and the guil- 
ty, convicted and condemned, retire without 
daring to murmur. 

The Areopagus keeps a strict eye over the 
conduct of its own members, and judges them 
without partiality, sometimes even for trivial 
faults. A senator was once punished for hay- 
ing stifled a littte bird, which had taken refuge 
from fearin his bosom. He was thus taught 
that he who hasa heart shut against pity,should 
not be allowed to have the lives of citizens at 
his mercy. The decisions of this court 
therefore, are considered as standards not only 
of wisdom, but of humanity. 

I saw a woman brought before it, who had 
endeavored togain the affections of a man 
whom she passionately loved, by a philter; of 
which he died. She was dismissed with :.t 
punishment, the court deeming her more ua- 
fortunate than culpable. 

On important occasions, when the pcople, 
inflamed by their orators, are on the point of 
adopting some measure injurious to the wel- 
fare of the state,the Areopagus have some- 
times presented themselvesto the assembly, 
and by arguments or entreaties, have prevail- 
ed on them to listen toreason. The people, 
who have now ncthing to fear from their au- 
thority, still respect their wisdom and _ in- 
tegrity. 

Other public bodies, as a recompense for 
their services, obtain a crown and other marks 
of honor from the republic: but the Areopa- 
gus asks hone, nor must solicit any; nothing 
distinguishes it so much as that it has no need 
of distinction. 
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From the Parthenon. 
THE PALATINE LIGHT. 


Since the first settlement of this country, a 
singular light has occasionally been seen upon 
the ocean near Block Island. It makes its 
appearance at all seasons of the year, and is 
seen from a great distance. The inhabitants 
of the island have never ventured to meet it: 
this supernatural dread is owing to a story 
which the early settlers connected with its 
history. Sometime in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, the ship Palatine, filled 
with German emigrants, and bound for Amer- 
ica, was wrecked upon ‘the shores of this is- 
jand, and nearly all its passengers were lost. 
It wasafterwards ascertained that a murder 
had been committed on board during the voy- 
age, and that the destruction of the ship was a 
preconcerted plan. Large sums of money 
were found buried in the sand near the shore, 
which confirms the truth of the above. Since 
that night, the inhabitants have often seen a 
spectre light, floating over the place where the 
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vessel sunk; the name of which has been giv- 
en to this luminous phenomenon. We here 
transcribe a letter written several years ago, 
by Dr. Wiley, who resided on the island, to 
the late Dr, Mitchell of New York city. It 
contains many curious facts concerning this 
matter never hefore published. 
Biock Istanv, Dec. 10,1811. 

Drax Smr—lIn a former letter | promised 
to give you an account of the singlar light 
which is sometimes seen from this place. I 
now hasten to fulfil my engagement. I should 
long since have communicated the fact to the 
Miterary world, but was unwilling to depend 
wholly upon the information of others, when, 
by a little delay, there was probability of my 
receiving ocular demonstration. I have not, 
however, been so fortunate in this respect, as 
I could wish, having had only two opportuni- 
ties of viewing this phenomenon. My resid- 


;|ing nearly six miles from the shore, which lies 


next to the region of its exhibition, and be- 
hind elevated ground, has prevented me from 
seeing it so frequently, perhaps, as 1 might 
otherwise have done. The people who have 
always lived here are so familiarized to the 
sight, that they never think of giving notice 
to those who do not happen to be present, or 
even of mentioning it afterwards, unless they 
hear some particular inquiries made. 

This curious irradiation rises from the 
ocean near the northern part of the island.— 
Its appearance is nothing different from a blaze 
of fire: whether it actually touches the water, 
or merely hovers over it, is uncertain, for | 
am informed that no person has been near 
enough to decide actually. It beams with va- 
rious magnitudes, and appears to bear no 
more analogy to the ignis fatuus, than it does 
tothe Aurora borealis. Sometimes it is 
small, resembling the light through a distant 
window; at others, expanding to the highness 
of a ship with all her canvass spread. When 
large, it displays either a pyramidical form, or 
three constant streams. In the latter case, 
the streams are somewhat blended together at 
the bottom, but separate and distinct at the 
top, while the middle one rises higher than the 
other two. It may have the same appearance 
when small, but owing to distance and sur- 
rounding vapors cannot be clearly perceived. 
This light often seems to be in a constant 
state of mutation; decreasing by degrees it 
becomes invisible, or resembles a lucid point; 
then shining anew, sometimes with a sudden 
flare, at others by agradual increasement, to 
its former size. Often the mutability regards 
the lustre only, becoming less and less bright 
until it disappears or nothing but a pale out- 
line can bediscerned of its full size, then re- 
suming its former splendor inthe manner be- 
fore related. The duration of its greatest 
and least state of illumination is not common- 
ly more than two or three minutes; this in- 
constancy, however, does not appear in every 
instance. 

After the radiance appears to be totally ex- 
tinct, it does not always return in the same 
place, but is notunfrequently seen shining at 
some considerable distance from which it dis- 





appeared. In this transfer of locality it seems 
to have no certain line of direction. 
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When most expanded, this blaze is general- 
ly wavering like the flame ofatorch. At one 
time it appears stationary—at another pro- 
gressive. It is seen at all seasons of the year 
and for the most part in the calm weather 
which precedes an easterly or southerly storm. 
It has, however, been noticed during a severe 
northwestern gale, and when no storm imme- 
diately followed. Its continuance is some- 
times but transient, at others throughout the 
night, and it has been known to appear seve- 
ral nights in succession, 

This blaze actually ernits luminous rays. A 
gentleman whose house is situated near the 
sea, informs me that he has known it to ilu- 
minate considerably the walls of his room 
through the windows. This happens only 
when the light is within a half mile of the 
shore; for it is often seen blazing at six or se- 
ven miles distance, and strangers suppose it 
to be a vessel on fire. 

Having given aconcise, but general descrip- 
tion of this unusual radiance, in which | have 
been aided by the concurrent testimony of di- 
vers veritable characters, | will now offer you 
those observations affurded me by the oppor- 
tunities I have had for visiting it myself. ‘The 
first time I beheld it was an evening at twi- 
light, in February, 1810, It was large, and 
gently lambent, very bright, broad at the bot- 
tom, and terminating acutely upward. From 
each side seemed to issue rays of faint light, 
similar to those perceptible in any blaze placed 
in the open airat night. It continued about 
fifteen minutes from the time I first observed 
it, then gradually became smaller and more 
dim, until it was entirely extinguished. 

I saw it again on the evening of December 
20th. It was then small,and I supposed it 
to be a light on board of sume vessel,but | was 
soon undeceived. It moved along, apparent- 
ly parallel to the shore, for about two miles in 
the time that I was riding one at a moderate 
pace. Anascentof ground then hid it for a 
few minutes from my view. Passing this I 
observed it about halfway back to the place 
where it commenced its career. 1 then stop- 
ped to observe it more attentively. The light 
then remained still for some time—then mov- 
ed off quickly for several rods, and made a 
halt; thus being ina state of alternate motion 
andrest. Its magnitnde and lustre were sub- 
ject to the sume unsteadine+s described above. 

This lucid meteor has long been known by 
the name ofthe Palatine light. By the igno- 
rant and superstitious it is thought to be su- 
pernatural. Its appellation originated from 
that of a ship called the Palatine, which was 
designedly cast away at this place, in the be- 
ginning of the last century, in order fo con- 
ceal, as tradition reports, the inhuman treat- 
ment and murder of some of its unfortunate 
passengers. From this time, it is said, the 
Palatine light appeared, and there are many 
who firmly believe it to be a ship of fire, to 
which their fantastic and distempered imagi- 
nations figure masts, ropes, and flowing sails, 

The cause of the “roving brightness,” is a 
curious subject for philosophical investiga- 
tion. Some, perhaps, will suppose that it de- 
pends upon a peculiar modification of electri- 
city; others upon the inflammation of phlog- 
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ogistous (hydrogenous) gas. But,there are, 
possibly, many other mears unknown to us, 
by which light may be evolved from those ma- 
terials with which it is latently associated, by 
the power of chymical affinities. 

I have stated to you facts, but feel a_reluc- 
tance to hazard any speculations. These | 


| mountain avalanche, and the foaming cata- 
ract heard a voice that would awake the dead: 
She has visited the sunny skies and verdant 
| Plains of Italy, the vine-clad hills of France, 
‘the Inquisition of Spain, and the Isles of 
Greece; she has spoken the watchword, on- 


| ward—on, for liberty and glory: the earth- 


leave to vou and to other acute researchers of quake slumbering in her mighty caverns, 


created things. Your opinion I would be much 
pleased with. 

With the highest feeling of respect, I remain 
yours, &c, AARON C, WILLEY. 
~ fon. 8. L. Miteheil. 








CHOICE EXTRACTS, 





PLEASURES OF INTELLIGENCE. 
To enter this world without a welcome—to 
leave it without an adieu—to suffer, and to 
be unequal to your sufferings—to stand a sad 


and silent monument amid the joys of others | 


which you cannot understand nor conceive— 
to earry within your bosom the buried seeds 


of happiness, which are never to grow, of in-| 


hears the echo, and awakes with trembling, 
shuddering and fear. From the deepest caves 
of Europe there comes a voite that earth must 
hear to its remotest verge+let tyranny 
hearthe words of doom that her days of plun- 
‘der and blood are numbered—that the people 
are bursting the fetters of oppression, as if 
they were flaxen bands—that as well might 
the bruised reed attempt to check the wrath 
of the whirlwind, as the palsied arm of despo- 
'tism attemptto stay the mighty host that wills 
| to be free. 

One hundred years! Within that time a 
new world has been born and uprisen to ma- 
turity, with the strength of a giant in the un- 
'scathed greatness of his glory. The great 
God who giveth might to man to hurl the op- 





telligence which is never to burst forth, of) pressor fiom his “high estate,” has broken our 


usefulnes which isnever to germinate—to find 
even your presence afflictive, and to know 
not whether you excite compassion or horror 
—a whole existence without one cheering 
sound—without one welcome accent—with- 
out one exhilirating thought—without one re- 
colletion of the past—without one hope of the 
future—-O! what a cloud of wretchedness cov- 
ers, surrounds and overwhelms such a, de- 
plorable victim of sorrow. 


yoke of bondage, and opened our prison doors. 
The starry banner—proud emblem of hepe to 
the world—still waves its streaming folds over 
the “land of the free and the home of the 
brave.’ Within that time infant freedom in 
/Poland has been drowned in blood. ‘The 
vulture fangs of power now rend her vitals— 
the chariot wheels of oppression have passed 
over her bravest sons—the ploughshare of des- 
potismm has upturned her holiest things—her 





Now, to throw over such a benighted being | white eagle’s pinions are dripping wet with 


the sweet rays of intelligence to the intellect, 
aud let it gush forth in streams of light and 
joy~to rouse the affections, that they may 
know and love virtue—to enlighten the soul, 


| her children’s blood—a giant’s foot has fallen 
upon her bosom—a horde of savage barbarians 
have been poured upon her beautiful villas 
the Cossack’s scream and Tartar’s yell are 


thatit may see its origin and destiny—to/heard in halls that have rang with the shouts 


cause the lips tosmile, though they cannot 
speak ; the eye to glisten with other emotions 
than those of sorrow; and the mind to under- 
stand, althongh it cannot hear--O ! what a 


beautiful supplement to the benevolence of 


ITeaven! 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 

One hundred years have gone down to the 
tomb of buried nations since the eventful pe- 
riod we this day commemorate. One hundred 
vears! what changes have been wrought with- 
in that period. How many blots upon the 
page of human life—how many stains of woe 
and strife, and war—bow many thrones have 


of freedom. But they have not died in vain 
upon their country’s battle-fields—the blood 
thus poured upon the Vistula’s banks shall yet 
cry from the ground—-the seed sown in tem- 
|pests, battles, and in tears, is dragon teeth— 
land the soil will yet yield a harvest of glory. 
—Rer. T. Fisk’s Oration on the Centenniel 
birth day of Washington. 





From the Raltimore Gazette. 
ASTRONOMICAL, 

| The beautiful phenomenon of beholding 
‘three of the principal Planets, viz: Venus, 
Jupiter and Mars, may now be witnessed 
every clear evening an hour or two after sunset. 





crumbled, and kings laid aside theircrowns!| They appear nearly in a straight line from 


Within that time the chart of freedom has been 
unrolled, and its burning letters of golden 
light have illumined even the dungeon’s 
depths—the tyrants have quaked within their 
palaces, and the pillars of despotism have 
trembled like an aspen leaf. Thanksgiving to 
God! Wis spirit has moved upon the dark 
and unsparing waters. He has heard the ery 
of those in bondage, and the arm of the op- 
pressor has beeome feeble as a little child. 
The genius of universal emancipation, 
tike mercy’s meek angel, has been abroad, with 
ugfurted pinions: she paused upon the Alps, 
covered with eternal snew, and the land of the 


west to east. Venus, the evening star, ap- 
pears in splendor on the western horizon; at 
some distance above Venus, eastwardly, Jupi- 
ter is very bright; to the eastward of Jupiter 
appears Mars, easily distinguished by a red- 
dish light: they are nearly in a line. Jupiter 
is hastening on to his conjunction with Venus, 
which will take place on the 3d of February 
next. A close observer will easily perceive, 
by attending several evenings, that these two 
plamets are nearing each other. There isa 
piece of poetry, long since in print, which is so 
very appropriate at present, that a part of it 
may be given here. 





ADBRESS TO THE-EVENING STAR: 
Bright Star ef crimson-coloured even, 
Companion of retiring day, 
Who at the closing gates of heaven, 
Beloved star dost theu delay. 
To peace, to pleasure, and to love, 
So kind a star thou seem’st to be, 
Sure some enamoured erh above, 
Descends and burris to meet with thee!* 


This is now literally aceomplishing; Venus 
appeats to be stationary and does not advance, 
but seems to be awaiting the approach of her 
wister: She passes the meredian at the same 
hour and minute for more than a month to- 
gether, whereas Jupiter, with accelerated 
velocity; rushes on to the west, and passes the 
meredian every day about four minutes soon- 
er than on the preceditig one, until he meets 
Venus, on the 3d of February, when their 
distance will only be abont thirty seconds 
apart, Jupiter will pass to the south of Ve- 
nus. Looking at them with a common tele- 
scope, they may both be seen in the glass at 
the same time;a few days after, Jupiter may 
be observed proceeding on westerly from 
Venus, to his conjunction with the Sun, which 
takes place about the last of March. 

Venus remains as the evening star, increas- 
ing in splendor until the latter end of March, 
about which time she may be seen by an at- 
tentive observer, during part of the day, seve- 
ral Lours before sun-set, and will continue as 
the evening star until May. 5. 

Wanpsseck, Jan, 9, 1833. 

Martrimonrat Emstems.—We have often 
been amused at the various devices with 
which several of our contemporaries orna- 
mented their hymeneal departments. Thus, 
one of our exchanges comes with a marriage: 
list preceded by the representation of two 
hearts, both pierced with one of Cupids ar- 
rows—the whole encircled with a wreath of 
roses, and attended by sundry other love-in- 
spiringemblems. ‘This looks quite romantic, 
and is something of an inducement for one to 
perpetrate matrimony. Another paper, how- 
ever, and which, by the way, we strongly sus: 
pect to be edited by some “rusty old bache- 
lor,” who is far from being a believer in mat- 
rimonial felicity, precedes his hymeneal re- 
cord by a picture of a pair of mice in a trap! 
Think of that, ladies? a pair of trapped mice! 
One who would thus outrageously caricature 
matrimony oughi himselfto be “caught and 
caged,” and to have his heart stuck full of 
Cupid’s arrows, if indeed it is not impenetra- 
ble to such soft things. 

But worse than this, another editor, and 
one who, we suppose, considers matrimony 
the very antipodes of happinessy shocks the 
sensitiveness of his readers by disfiguring 
that much read department with a cut repre- 
senting an amiable couple in the act of hurl- 
ing at each other’s craniums sundry articles 
of household furniture, including the “three 
legged stool,”—the tables, chairs, &c. being 
in “dire confusion all,” look as if they had 
passed the ordeal of a whirlwind; while some 
half dozen ragged bipeds are peeping in trep- 





idation from behind a door, whither they ap- 
pear to have sought refuge. 
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We are quite at aloss to account for this 
diversity of opinion respecting matrimony, 
unless, indeed, each one draws his conclusions 
from experience, in which case we must ad- 
mit that they must be the best judges.—.V. 
Y. Reporter. 





“- SPLENDID FLOWER. 

In Flint’s history of the Mississippi Valley, 
he relates the following :—Aimong the flower- 
ing aquatic plants, there is one, that for mag- 
nificence and beauty stands unrivalled and 
alone. We have seen it on the middle and 
southern waters, but of the greatest size and 
splendor on the bayous and lakes of the Ar- 
kansas. Ithasdifferent popularnames. The 
upper Indians call it panocco. It is distin- 
guished by botanists by the name nymhea nel- 
umbo. It arises from a root resembling the 
latge stump of a cabbage, and from depths in 
the water from two or three, or ten feet. [1 
has an elliptical, smooth, and verdant leaf, | 
some ofthe largest being of the size of a par- 
asol. The muddy bayous and stagnant 
waters are often so covered with leaves, that 
the sand piper walks abroad on the sur- 
face of them without dipping her feet in the | 
water. The flowers are enlarged copies of 
the nymphea odorata or New England “pond 
lily.” They have a cup of the same elegant 
conformation, and the brilliant white and yel- 
low of that flower. ‘They want the ambrosial 
fragrance of the pond lily, and resemble in this 
respect, as they do in their size, the flowers of 
Jaurel Magnolia. On the whole, they are the 
largest and most beautiful flowers that we 
have ever seen. "They have their home in 






















































viz. theoriental sapphire, and the Brazillian. | The New Year. 
There are also two kinds of the aigue marine.) As the whole editorial brotherhood, from Maine 
the oriental and the occidental. to Douisiana, and fromthe Great Lakes to the 
Green gems are the emerald of Peru, and  jand of Nullification have all tendered their “good 
the chrysolite, of which there are two kinds, | wishes,” and “greatest respects,” to their “kind 
viz. the Brazillian,and that of the jewellers. | patrons, we, although a good ways behind 
The diamond ought certainly to be placed | the rest ofourshipmates,” must not be neglectful 
among the preciousstones, but it is different) of our “duty,” and so—after making our bow — 
from all those above described. Its combus-| we wish our kind subscribers all the happiness im- 
tibility isa property entirely peculiar to itself: aginable—to our un-kind ones, we wish—just no- 
the diamond, indeed, burns in the same man- thing at all. ; 
ner as phosphorus, disappears without leaving | j 
any vestiges of it behind. The diamond is| LITERARY PREMIUM. 
supposed to be pure carbon, and the radical of Desirous of making his paper every way worthy 
the carbonic acid. tex i | of the patronage ofthe public, and of a wakening 
There are several varieties of the diamond, | «ye stumbering genius of the West, the Editor of 
which differ from each other only in color; | the Literary Cabinet offers a Premium of 
some are of a rose color, and others red, or- | Serenty-Bove Dollars. 
ange, yellow, green, blue, and dark colored. fo icy 
Rock Crystal and quartz seem to be the | a 
same stone. The name of rock crystal is giv-|™ the Cabinet. 
en to that which is crystalized, and of quartz All articles intended for the prise, must be for- 
to that which is in a rude mass. The formof warded to the Editor on or before the fifteenth ot 
these crystals isa hexaedral prism, terminated 
at one of its extremities, and sometimes at 
both, by a summit, composed of six triangu- 
lar faces. In hardness they are inferior to all 
the other gems. Rock crystal consists almost 
entirely of pure silex. Quartz enters into the 
composition of granite. 


, 


May next, at which time they willbe submitted, 
| for examination, to a committee composed of the 
following named gentlemen: 
Jaues Werr, Esa. 
Mosrs Covrirrr, 
Horron J. Howarp. 
Each article should be accompanied with a sep- 
——= | arate and sealed envelope, containing the name o! 
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the author; which envelope will not be opened, 
unless accompanying the article to which the 
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premium has been awarded, 





+ The writer will be left perf etly nt liberty to 





TO PATRONS. select his own subject, the editor not wishing to 
In commencing a New Series of the Literary 


Cabinet, we shall not attempt to apologize for the 


| exercise any control in that respect, but he will 


take the liberty to suggest, that the enbject matter 





dead lakes, in the ccntre of cypress swamps. 
Musquetoes swarm above. Obscene fowls, 
and carrion vultures wheel their flights over 
them. Alligators swim among their roots, 
and mockasin snakes bask on their leaves. In 
such lonely and repulsive situations, under 
such circumstances, and for such spectators, 
is arrayed the most gaudy and brilliant display 
of flowers in the creation. In the capsula are 
embedded from four to six acorn-shaped seeds 
which the Indians roast and eat, when green; 
or they are dried and eaten as nuts, or are 
pulverized into mealand form a kind of bread. 








GEMS. 
Our precious stones are of various kinds. 
ah] m a ae > . 
They are distinguished by their hardness, 
weiglit, color, and splendor, as well as by their 


property of producing single or double refrac-! 
tions. “As their color is, of all theircharacters| 


the most apparent, it is according to this that 
we shill divide them. 
Red gemsare the ruby, the vermilion, gar- 


net, and girasol. ‘The ruby is a transparent 


stone, the color of which is more or less red. 


[t is distinguished into four kinds, viz. the ori-| 


ental ruby, the spinal ruby, the balass ruby, 
and the Brazilian ruby. : 
_ Yellow gems are the topaz, hyacinth, and 
jargon of Ceylon. Of the topaz, there are 
three kinds, the oriental topaz, the Brazilian 
top iz, and the Saxon topaz. 

Blue gems are the sapphire and_ the aigue 
marine. Thore are two kinds of the sapphire, 


irregular manner in which it has heretofore made | be in some wise connected with the West, or that 










































1. ? 
| its appearance, nor shall we pretend to promise 


lone thing for the future. We know that it has not 
been issued with that regularity which might have | 
been expected—and we know that nene have had | pense, to 
occasion to regret it more than ourselves. To vin- 


| the scene be laid somewhere on this side of the Al- 
| leganies. 
Communications must be addressed, free of ex- 
THOMAS GREGG, 
Editor of the Literary Cabinet, 
St. Clairsville, Ohio, 
(ctr Editors with whom we exchange, will con- 


| dicate ourselves, however, from the charge of in- 
Mtention to our editorial duties, should any be dis- | 


posed to make it, we shall say, that ever since we fer a favor by copying the above. 


— 


commenced the publication of the paper, it has ; 
The Rochester Gem. 


|been our lot to labor for another, in the capacity 
of an APPRENTICE. But as our term of service) | ir To Prinrers—— { rare offer.—Tis 
expired with the old year, we have commenced | health ol the undersigned is so poor, that his 
(physician has deeided that he must relin- 
iquish his business. He therefore offers the 
Our subscribers will perceive by referring to the | establishment of ‘Firs Grex, for sale—togeth- 
Prospectus, on the last page, that by procuring; er with the Jen Orrien attached. ‘The Gem 
leach two responsible subscribers, nathing will be | 


the New Year with somewhat brighter prospects 





s now in Hs filth year, and enjoys an exten- 
charged for the numbers already published. We} sive and profitable patronage, as docs niso his 
| hope every one of our subscribers will take advan-| Job Office, both of which are situated in 
| tage of this offer. Certainly it would be an easy) the best location inthe village ef Rochester, 
matter for each one to induce two athers to sub-| N.Y. To any one whocsn pay one half of 
| scribe—and it would be a greater accommovation, the purchase money down, and give good pa- 
he us, than the payment of the thirty one cents) per forthe remainder, on time, this presents 
charged on those numbers. | one of the best opportunities in printing in 
| | Western New York 

To Agents. Letters, post paid, will be attended to— 
Agentsare partieularly requested to use their but it were much better, and LT should prefer 
Irae in extending the circulation ofthe Cab-| it, if persons wishing to pareh se could call 
| inet. ~w eare determined, on our part, to spare) personally upon the proprietor, and examine 
|no pains in endeavoring to make it acceptable to) fur themselves, 

our friends; and we hope for acorrespording ex-| Address, Epwin Scranrom, 
ertion on the part of agents. In Hiiadibatthing | Rochester, N. ¥, 


money to us, they will please retain ten percent.’ Rochester, Jan. 1, 1833, 
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ex r pre He darted through the dreary wood, 
POETRY. ’Till on an awful cliff he stood, 
. ™ ———= Farewell, ye scenes, again he cried, 
THE WINDS. Farewell, ye gently rolling tide, 


LY MISS GOULD. 
We come, we come! and ye feel our might, 
As we're hastening on in our boundless flight, 
And over the mountains, and over the deep, 
Our broad invisible pimons sweep, 
Like the ¢pirit of Liberty, wild and free! 
And ye look on our works, and own ‘tis we, 
Ye call us the Winds, butean yetell 
Whither we go, or where we dwell? 


Ye markatwe vary our farms of power, 

And fell the forcet, or fan the flower, 

When the hare-bell moves, and the rush is bent, 
When the tower's o°erthrown, and the oak is rent, 
As we waft the bark o’er the slumbering wave, 

Or hurry its crew toa watery grave, 

And ye say itis we! but can ye trace 

The wandering Winds to their secret place? 


And whether onr breath be loud and high, 

Or come in a soft and balmy sigh, 

Our threatnings fill the soul with fear, 

Or our gentle whisperings woo the ear 

With music aerial, still tis we, 

And ye list, and ye look, but what do you see? 
Can ye hush one sound of our yuice to peace, 
Or waken one note when our numbers cease? 


Our dwelling is in the Almaghty’s hand ; 

We come and we go at his command, 

Though joy or sorraw may mark our track, 

His will isour guide, and we look not back; 

And if, in our wrath, ye would turn us away, 

Or win us in gentlest air to play, 

Then lift up your hearts to him who binds, 

Or frees, as he will, the obedient Winds, 

C@o 

From the Literary Tablet. 

The Iudian’s Soliloquy. 

Alone I tread the mountaiu’s brow, 

And mourn the white man’s broken vow, 

My joys are gone,—-my hepes have fled, 

My heart is cheerless, cold and dead,— 

My friends and kindred, where are they? 

Lo they have come, and passed away; 

My countrymen—that noble band— 

Are swept and banlsh‘d from the land, 

Or sleep forgotten in the grave, 

O’erwhelmed by dark oblivion’s wave. 

No loving friend will o’erme bow, 

To wipe the death-drops from my brow. 

The playmates of my early days— 

Where doth their youthful ardor blaze? 

Those cherish'd flowers once clad in bloom, 

Are wet and wither’d in the tomb— 

The scenes of boyhood, they are past, 

And health and life are fading fast. 

Farewell, ye mountains, cold and drear, 

Ye have no charms to bind me here, 

Your lonely cones, and showy peaks, 

In voice of gloomy sadness speaks, 

The deer that bounded o'er the lawn, 

The beaver and the hare are gone, 

The stag hath yielded to his fate, 

And allis drear and desolate. 

Farewell, he said, then seized his bow, 

And sprung like lightning thro’ the snow, 














Where often in my light canoe, 

Ive glided o'er thy waters blue, 

I leave you all without a sigh, 

Aguin farewell, I gladly die. 

He paused—his firey eye-balls roll,— 
And madness seized his frantic soul, 
He sprung from off the rugged steep, 


And sunk to his eternal sleep. K. K. 





From the Glasgew (Eng.) Literary Coronal. 
To Memory. 
Memory, soother of my sorrow! 
When woe my weeping’s lull’d to rest, 
Thou from the past can sunshine borrow, 
To cheer a heart by gloom oppress’d. 


Soft is thy light, as moon-beam stealing 
O’er the grave where Beauty lies; 

Dear, asa long lost look of feeling 
From a pictur’d lover's eyes. 


Witching thy shapes, as cloudlets lying 
Inthe west, at daylight’s fall— 
Sweet is thy voice as music dying 
In a Jone deserted hall. 


At thy call youth’s fleeting pleasures 
Dance again in morning light; — 

Passion’s tears, and Love's lost treasures 
Flow as wild, and glance as bright. 


And words from lips now mute and sleeping, 
Oft thou whisperest in mine ear; 

Echoes from the cold grave sweeping, 
O’er the waste of many a year. 


And the fairy form that bound me 
in life’s morn, fleets at thy spell; 
From her tomb to hover round me— 
Soothe my heart—my sorrow quell. 


Welcome thy light tho’ tear-drops streaming! 
Welcome when tinged by Pleasure’s ray! 
Present Joy’s a meteor’s gleaming— 
Thine is Heaven’s resplendent Day! 


© 





From Dana’s Poems: 


Immortality. 
O listen, man! 

A voice within us speaks that starting word, 
“Man, thou shalt never die!’ Celestial voices 
Hymn it unto our souls: according harps, 
By angel fingers touched, when the mild stars 
Of morning sang together, sound forth still 
The song of our great immortality ; 
Thick clustering orbs and this ourfair domain, 
The tall dark mountains and the deep toned seas 
Join in this solemn universal song. 
O, listen ye, our spirits! drink itin 
From all the air! °Tis in the gentle moon light; 
Tis setting midst day’ssetting glories: Night, 
Wrapped in her sable robe, with silent step 
Comes to our bed and breathes it in our ears: 
Night, and dawn,bright day,and thoughtful eve, 
All time, all bounds, the limitless expanse 
As one vast mystic instrument, are touched 
By an unseen, living hand, and conscious chords 
Quiver with joy in this great jubilee. 
The dying hear it; and as sounds of earth 
Grow dull and distant, wake their passing souls 


Woman must live for others; her happiness 

must be the reflection of the felicity she dis- 

penses around her. 

STATIN SON I aI TE IE ETDS 
[NEW SERIES.] 


Devoted to Literature and the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 








“Knowledge is power—is wealth—is honor.” 





To call forth the latent talent and genius of the 
West—to aid in the advancement of literature, 
and science, and art, and in the dissemination of 
useful and entertaining knowledge, are the ob- 
jects towhich this paper will be devoted. All 
who are anxious to promote these ends, and to aid 
the Editor in his undertaking, are respectfully 
solicited to lend him their patronage. 





TERMS. 
Tue Literary Gasinet will be published 
semi-monthly, at the book office of Horton J. How- 
ard, on fine medium paper, and in a quarto form, 
and will be afforded to subscribers at the low rate 
of One Dovar per annum, (}‘ppayable in ad- 
vance,.£{) or one dollar and twenty five cents, if 
not paid until the expiration of a year. 
Subscribers who have received the paper from 
thecommencement, will be charged thirty one 
cents for the eight published numbers—the year to 
commence with No. 1 of New Series ;but all those 
who will obtaintwo subscribers, and forward their 
names to the editor, will be entitledto the back 
numbets gratis. 
Agents shall be allowed a premium of ten per cent. 
fortheir trouble. Letters and communications 
must be addressed (post paid) te THOMAS 
GREGG, St. Clairsville, Ohio. 














Agents 
FOR THE LITERARY CABINET. 
OHIO. 
Bridgeport Dr. Henry West, P.M. 
Belmont Ezer Dillon, Jun. 
Barnesville Nicholas Judkins. 
Cadiz David Christy. 
Cambridge Nathan Evans, Esq. 
Columbus Smithson E. Wright. 
Captina William W. Waters. 
Fast Liverpool Sanford C. Hill. 
Flushing Samuel T. Sharp. 
Farmington George Cope, P. M. 
Fairview Edward D. Roseman, 
Foulkestown William Christy, P. M. 
Farmington Centre Charles L. Wett. 
Granville Sereno Wright, P.M. 
Green P. O. Samuel Paull. 
Harrisville Samuel Lewis, P. M. 
Hanover Dr. Abel Carey. 


William Smith. 
Thomas Moore, P. M. 
Dr. Robert Hamilton. 
Vickers Milhouse 
George Knight. 
James Nichols, 
Joshua Hanna, 
Wesley Scott. 


Leatherwood 

Little Beaver Bridge 
Morristown 

Mount Pleasant 
Millersburgh 
Middletown 

New Lisbon 

New Alexandria 


Painesville Jacob D. Trnax. 
Richmond Dr. Eli M. Pyle. 
Salem Dr. E. Williams. 
Steubenville Joseph Cable. 
Somerton Geo. Davenport, P. M, 
Washington Dr. William Wright. 
Woodsfield Dr Josiah M . Dillon. 
Wellsville J. M. Chaderick. 


VIRGINTA. 
Fairview, Brooke co. Hi. Moore, P. M. 
Wheeling Augustus D. Carroll. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Briceland’s % Roads William L. Robb. 











To mingle in thisheavenly harmony. 


Uniontown Alonzo L. Little. 
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